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/F possession teaches 
taste, as scholars 
say, then nothing 
illustrates the say- 
ing more perfectly 
than the experi- 
ence of western 
collectors with ori- 
ental porcelains. 
The whole point of view here has changed 
since collectors began to regard the 
Chinese vase as a work of art instead of a 
mere curiosity, and little by little, as the 
porcelains "have become better known, the 
point of view of the oriental connoisseur 
has replaced the former attitude of the 
western enthusiast. 

At first it was the brilliant, the showy, 
the unusual that attracted us, as bright 
colors attract children, but it was found, 
as connoisseurs find out in all branches of 
art, that certain pieces however dazzling 
they may be at first glance, have a ten- 



dency to exhaust their charm. They are 
quickly seen through, and not having any- 
thing in reserve, they lose their mystery 
which is part of the asset of all great 
works of art that impress deeply but can 
never be explained wholly. 

We began, too, with the pieces that 
were nearest us in point of time, and the 
merchant vessels that used to ply the 
Orient returned to Boston Bay with their 
holds full of the blue ginger-jars that 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti and Jimmy Whist- 
ler use to find so "stunning" and with 
quantities of carved and decorated curi- 
osities that have not worn so well and 
which have long since been relegated to 
the attic or to worse places. But the mere 
comparison of the pieces, that came about 
through ownership, brought about the 
knowledge that some of these pots and 
bowls and vases had more exalted quali- 
ties than others; and with that, collecting 
took on a more serious complexion. Art- 
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ists helped, with their instinct for color 
and form, to establish the new classifica- 
tions, but it was the connoisseurs rather 
than the artists who finally acknowledged 
that the orientals, whose opinions had 
slowly been learned, were in the right in 
regard to their own art. What they 
thought most precious, most rare, we be- 
gan to regard also as most rare. At the 
present time there is almost a complete 
accord between the highest western and 
the highest eastern spokesmen upon this 
point. 

This was made evident very handily at 
the exhibition of ancient porcelains ar- 
ranged in New York by the Japan So- 
ciety, an event that is still talked about 
although it' occurred some years before the 
war. Here the quiet richness of the Sung 
pieces and the subtlties of color of the res- 
urrected burial pots, got general Ameri- 
can advertisement for the first time, but 
much of the astonishment of those to 
whom these things were new came from 
the fact that some of the finest and most 
characteristic specimens were loaned by 
Mr. Charles Freer, Mr. Samuel T. Peters, 
and other American collectors, who had 
arrived at the correct feeling for the 
more classic beauties of oriental pottery, 
it is fair to presume, "through posses- 
sion." 

The illustration that accompanies this 
article is of an ovoid green vase made of 
hard pottery during the great T'ang 
Dynasty. It is one of the most prized ob- 
jects in a collection assembled by Mr. 
H. A. E. Jaehne, during a residence of 
many years in Tokyo, Japan, and it is 
now owned by Parish- Watson and Co., 



Inc., of New York. It comes quite within 
the category of works of art that repay 
prolonged study. There is an incessant 
play of variation in the thin green glaze, 
which has been still further enriched by 
the iridescence brought about by long 
burial. The colors, though reticent, have 
the changing tones that are seen in things 
in nature, and were probably in the mind 
of the potter who created the piece. 

The T'ang Dynasty, from which this 
specimen dates, was a period of great cul- 
ture and achievement. The sages retired 
to lonely dwellings in the mountain re- 
gions and fixed many of their profoundest 
thoughts and teachings in poetical set- 
tings that reflected their deep love and 
knowledge of nature. The poets too made 
the love of nature fashionable, and so we 
find, when the art of the potter came fin- 
ally to be regarded as among the high or, 
as we say, "fine" arts, the royal patrons 
inciting their artisans to further flights of 
creation by commands that sound to us 
like sheer poetry. The Emperor Shih 
Tsung, when asked what kind of ware he 
would require for palace use, com- 
manded that for the future its colour be 
"the blue of the sky. after rain, as seen in 
the rifts of the clouds." All through the 
native records of the eastern arts, whether 
it be the carving of jade, or the production 
of silk or painting, the commands and the 
words of appreciation are couched in the 
same high-flown strain. With such lofty 
.and at the same time natural and under- 
standable aspirations on the part of the 
patrons, is it any wonder that the potters 
became more than potters — became poets 
in their turn? 



